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tion from middle school to high school, including academic failure and low commitment to school (Felner, Ginter, and Primavera, 1982; Felner and Adan, 1988). The intervention had two components: (1) reorganizing the school environment to alleviate stressors associated with the transition and (2) redefining the role of homeroom teachers to give them more central roles as counselors and mediators between students and the school administration. The goal of STEP was to enhance adjustment through a school restructuring program that assigned project students to one of four experimental homerooms. The homeroom teachers were given more responsibility to meet the administrative, counseling, and guidance needs of their students. The students in the experimental groups were assigned to take their core academic courses (math, English, social studies, and science) together, and all the experimental classrooms were in close proximity to enhance feelings of belonging and social support among a more stable cohort of peers. The underlying hypothesis was that by changing the role of school personnel and the overall social ecology of the high school environment to increase levels of social support available to students and reduce the confusion and complexity of the new school environment, both academic and personal adjustment would be enhanced.
The effectiveness of STEP, a selective preventive intervention, was examined with a sample of 185 ninth graders (65 in the experimental group and 120 in the control group) from a primarily minority, lower-income high school. The experimental sample was selected randomly from the entering ninth-grade population who had met all requirements for the eighth grade and who had not been identified as needing special mental health services. The control group was matched on age, gender, and race with the experimental group, but there was no random assignment to the groups. Three-year follow-up data collected at the end of high school revealed lower school dropout rates for the students in the experimental group (21 versus 43 percent of controls) (Felner and Adan, 1988). Positive effects on two indexes of school adjustment, namely, grade point average (p < .05) and absenteeism (p < .05), were observed following the intervention and were maintained through grade 10. In addition, project students rated the school environment as demonstrating greater order, rule clarity, teacher control, and innovation (p < .01), suggesting that reported changes in behavior and academic performance reflected changes in the school environment associated with the intervention. These results show the promise of interventions aimed at the risk factors associated with school transitions. They also suggest that throughout primary and secondary school, having a close relationship with a supportive teacher may be a signifi-as many control boys (44 percent) as boys in the experimental group (22 disease and related disorders: A collaborative re-analysis of case-control studies. International Journal of Epidemiology; 20: S13-S20.
